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FOREWORD 

Despite the unprecedented flourishing"^ 
of the arts in America today, arts pro- 
grams in the nation's schools h?ve not 
experienced a corresponding expansion 
In fact^ with nationwide public attention 
focused cn such problems as declining 
enrollment, vandalism, low test scores, 
andspiraling inflation, budgetary 
priorities are dictating the reduction of 
school arts progranns. In some school 
districts, arts programs are being elimi- 
nated entirely. 

We believe that school arts programs 
are basic to individual develop ment and 
a sound education. Further, we believe 
that thearts should be used to stimulate 
learning and self-expression, and recog** 
nized as valid ways to learn, tf school 
arts programs are to continue an^i 




expanct they require the support of 
educators^ school board members^ par- 
ents, artists, arts administrators, stu- 
dents, community Itjaders, legislators, 
and government agencies. 

The Arts. Education^ and Amencans^ 
Inc, (AEA> has established a National 
Advocacy Program for Arts in.Education 
addiessed to these groups of indwidual 
advocates, AEA is a national organiza- 
tion tormed in 1977 iollowing the publi- 
cation of Comm^ To Our Senses* the Re- 
port of the National panel on The Arts, 
Education, and Americans. David Rocke- 
feller. Jr,. Chairman 

The AEA Advocacy Program, which 
encourages the cooperative action of 
these groups to ensure local level sup- 
port for school arts programs, includes 
a public awareness campaignand (con- 
sumer information service ' The service 
provides Advocacy Progmm enroUees 
with a variety of arts in education infor- 
mation-the AEA newsletter, access to 
the AEA speaker referral service, infor- 



mal c^nsul^ation^ and monographs that 
address pertinent arts in education 
issues and topics. 

This monograph, part of an ongoing 
series^ speaks to one or more of the 
aforementioned school arts suppo;^t 
groups. While we recognize that few 
monographs will speak directly to 
everyone, ue attempt in each to address 
a variety of individuals. We hope 
this monograph will prove helpful to 
you in your support of arts in educa- 
tion. If you are not yet enrolled in the 
AEA National Advocacy Program and 
would tike to do so, write to; 

The Arts. Education, and Americansr Inc, 
Box 5297. Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10163 
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The "fundamentals" of education 

Not Ln\^ *v^o Lvaple in ar^^ ediicati\in 
^rivcie'^ t.ilkin^ wistfully tiLxnif \.\iy& 

to v;et "more art" and "moie i^lUSic" 
into ctirna !i:m. The operatt\ e 
wordsihese days. houv\ er, are cOnsiJer- 
6b\y moni^ab^tanEial .ind*'^l^tfitibraai\^; 

IfKreasmgly onefinds arts education 
leaders speaking^nd writing about 
"corrtprehensivearts programs" ,ind 
referring to the *irts as "a Lv »ic com- 
ponentof the curriculum, deservn^.g 
parity with all other ijlements " They 
speak of t!ie."centrality pf the arts 
to the it 12 educitionai experience " 
"The arts/' they assert, "are funii*)- 
mental to theent:re teaming process/' 

The reasons they ad\'ance to lustifV 
Such statements embrace an extraor* 
dtnary number ot educatiopdl goals and . 
obj^'Ctives, in fact, it often seems»cis 
though the arts are prescribed as a cure- 
all tor virtually anything thot ails our 



bchouls or stunts the personal t;r<^^\ th 
of theirstudents. 
At tlie banie time, tew jLn^titorb 
\\\Mi[^i deiiv that there ii> v;enuine, 
obser\ able :>ubbtance behind mu. h oi 
the current '\utsare tundament.il ' 
rhetoric. The stated j;oals tor stadejits 
Lirenutmerel' wishtul thinkinj;.The 
ach[e\ tments are real, ^tnJ the\ hLippt^t; 
all th^;; ^jme They arebei[\i; Jin.uJiienied 
* dail\ m*i host ot ditferent v\ j)> 
in a considerable number ol :,^;houI 
5\ sterns a tound the country hi such 
places. yoL can find seasan^.^! school 
administrators/ experienced teachers, 
and once skepctc^l parents eaj;er to 
testify to the fundamental place ot 
the arts in students' lives, 
.Much has been written in justlhcation 
of school arts programs* and it mav 
seem pretentious to attempt, in this 
limited space, to further retine the 
many stated cases, in this mtinograph, 
howe\'er, we will dissect. distilK and 
restat^-rofS^ of the familiar educational 
goals and objecti^'es for the arts, in an 
attempt to clarify the principal rationales 



The Immanities vsoulii be expendable onl> 
tf human beings didn t have to nyike deci' 
Mons th*it affeci iheir lives and the Itves of 
olhers, It the human past never existed or 
had nothing to tell us about the present; it 
ihau^ht proci^jses were irrelevant to the 
^ii.hit'v *f^ient ol purpose. It creativity Vvas 
be)ond the human mind and had nothing 
ledtj With the lob of living: if human 
ft? l*jtion ships uere random aspects ot Itfe; if 
human beings never had lo i;cpe with panic 
or pain/ or if they ne\er had to anticipate 
the \onnection between cause and effect; if 
ail the mysteries of mind and nature were 
full\ plumbed, and if no specul demands 
arose from the accident ot betng born a 
human being instead of a hen or a hog, 

\ormttit Cottstits* 



It seems to me that upon gracfualion from 
high school a )oung person should know 
what music and art and theatre are. and 
huw they are created. He should be acquaint^ 
ed with the diversity of art: old and new. 
fan ihar and exotic, simple and complex. 
He should have a feel for the way dancers 
^Ork and for languages that do not use 
words. He should have mental habits recept 
ti\e to the use of symbols and metaphor. 
He should be prepared to dravj up*'>n the 
arts fOr pleasure, for kitowledge of how 
men and wonren th^nk and feel and behave, 
and tonnror*iiatior« about the range ot 
possjbiittirs ooen to h*m as a human being. 

Kathrtftt Btcom, D\rt\U'r Zitjt^ntu-. iURJrtf ftitti 



tor arts in the schools, In so doing, 
we hope to assist arts educatii^n ad\ o- 
cates identity more precisel , u hat about 
the arts is ot such fiindan,^ntal impor- 
tance that It would be unthinkable 
tyden\ students access to them at any 
level or the educational continuum. 
To begin withy let sexamin^ bnefl) 
what is meant when people ^a} that 
some elements of schooling are "fun* 
damental" to the euucati\e procei>^. 
Inother words, what elements areot 
such value to the truly educated person 
that they are indispensable and cannot, 
therefore, be elifitinated from respon- 
sible school programs without senous 
tunctional deprivation in adulthood. 
Presumably, such elements should be 
capable of being organized into a 
curriculum and taught as a regular 
part ot the elementary classroom pro- 
gram. At the secondary level, they 
should appear as a required area^ot 
study, not an elective option. Extra- 
curricular experiences ought to bear 



some ot the tecclitng and learning 
responsibiKt t. too. enriching and extend- 
ing for the r.io&t interested stude'^ts 
what IS prescrrbed in the forma' 
curriculum. 

We aie not concerned here n^ith 
those elements of schooling to which 
It IS "nice" for students to be exposed, 
01 that the home and conmunity insti- 
tutions can prov ide more effectu^ely - 
assuming that *j.7 youngsters have equal 
access to them Rather, we are talking 
about skills, attitudes, processes, sensi- 
Inities. interes^s. and appreciations we 
deem of cardinal importance to the devel- 
opment of educated human betngs fully 
functioning in today's world, Ultimately, 
f^f course, it is difficult to talk in these 
terms without confronting the goals 
and purposes of education m general* 

John Goodlad. director of the CCLA 
Graduate School of Education/ points 
out in his book. What Schools Are 
For. that educational goals fall into 
four broad categories: academic, voca- 
tional, social and civic, and "the goal 
of personal fulfillment, which is a fairly 
recent development."-^ 
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It is'interesting, indeed, to observe 
how Often, withm their dehnitions 
of education, eminent writers m the 
field now include goal statements con- 
cerned with personal growth and devel- 
opment, and aspects 0/ learning chat 
fall most properly within the domain 
ot the humanities. 

The same general emphasis on human- 
istic goakalso perme^ites goal state- 
ments produced by committee, e,g,, 
state and local boards ot education^ 
curriculum planning bodies, and a bost 
of educational commissions and task 
forces. The work of such groups formed 
the basis of an analysis of goals fur 
schooling undertaken by Goodlad and 
his colleagues at the research office 
of the Institute for the Development 
of Educational Activities {^i/D/E'AO as 
part of it5 landmark proiect, A StmUf 
of Schooling in the United States, Goodlad 
states: 



FromapprOMmatei\ 100 SLich gt>ais, 
ultimatelv dernwd 12 that ^t^^mtjtS to 
constitute a rtjasonablv discrtjtc list with ^ 
a mmimumot repetition Bfvi^idlv rep- 
resentative ot interests, the \1 goals <;on-. - 
s^itutea <ociopvilitiCA!^\^Hes5ionyt eMCrn*il 
e\pe'.i,->tiyn3 to ^^ hich ^chai>l p**rsonnd 
presumablv pa\ some aitemio?, and tor 
which thev mKht ^\|-iect tii tield 
accountable 

Grouped under each heading were 
sev^n to ten subciivisiOhS that offered 
a variety ot perspeaives on each of 
the mafor headings. Because they bear 
directly on our concerns here, we list 
the 12 major headmgs and, where 
necessary, summarize the content ot 
the subheadings. 



, , . teaching sounds like a dreary thing foi a 
work ot art to do* but it isn't-and it's be- 
cause it isn't that we don't at a tirst or 
second or thirJ fiance perceive it to be 
teachingat all' 

Bn'tttiiitf Ctii '^j' itf^' '■ The \L*:t* >tt^itt ' * 



aOAiS FORSCHOOCINC IN TH£ UKITED 
STATtS' 

(as analyzed by Goodlad et al,) 

1 fAiisterjf of basicsktlh or fundamental 
processes' verbal and mathematical ater- 
acy: the 3R's; acquiring ideas and com- 
municating them; etc, 

2 Owcr education' I'OCatioiuil t'ducahwi 

3 Intellcctttatdevelopwcut abi ity to think 
rationally and logically: mak-.^ critical 
ludgmerts: uPilize past knowledge and 
new information; develop problem- 
solving skills; etc. 

4 Eitadturatm^ au-aieness ot one's cul- 
tural and historical heritage, literary, 
aesthetic, and scientific traditions; dif- 
fering group norms and values, et^ 

5 Interpersonal reiatm^'^- cross-cultural 
and intergroup understanding, familv 
functions. communicating etfectively in 
groups: formmg satisfying reUtionshJps 
with others; social beliavior: etc. 



t> Auionoimj.iiex eloping personal ^^oab, 
positive attitude toward learning, coping 
with change and unforeseen demands: 
nsk-taking; assuming responsibility tor 
one's own needs: etc, 

7 Citiiethktfj. knowledge of govemm*?nt 
processes* community participation, pre- 
paring for citizen involvement in politi- 
cal and social life of the country; etc, 

S Crcatmiifatui (teii,tUehi i.tcfCi'ption. selt- 
mottvation, flexibility; ability to create 
and appreciate creations of others, de- 
velop perceptual skills; communicate 
through creative work; sensitivity to 
problems, tolerance tor new ideas; etc 

9 Seif'ConcepL search tor meaning m 
one's activities, self-contidence, ability 
to live with one's limitations and 
strength:, positive attitude toward one 
physical appearance; etc, 

10 Emottotiaiand phif$tca! ?tv//-k'j^i,^: ex- 
panding One's affective sensitivily; skills 
foi continuoiisadjustment and emotion- 
al stsibility. empathy for fellow human 



beirgs, ube oi leisure time^ physical 
fitness, expression ot emotion in creat^ 
ive acts; etc, 

11 Moral and ctfuCiil chtumhr: moral in- 
tegrity, necessity tormoral conduct; com- 
mitment to truth und \'alues: ludging 
phenomenal and e\'ent!r as good or evil: 
developing personal \'alue systems, etc. 

12 St*//^r;';i/j:'j^/tw?. fulfillment; efforts to 
develop oneself to the tullest and there- 
by contribute to the development of a ' 
better society, etc," 

Several tnirjgs strike one about these ^ 
gOi*ii, an amalgan^ that represents what 

riumberot thoughttul peoplti inside 
tn^ schools and out belie\e the nation's 
schools ^^itiudd addressing through 
their -programs, activities, and process- 
es. 

It IS intriguing to note how many goals 
on this list are concerned directly with 
nonacademic matters involving social 
and personal growth As Goodlad pomts 
out, such goals toster "the development 
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ot cKompas^ionnte understamiinj; ot 
hmnnnkind. the abilirv to solve unttimil- 
lar problems, , , to establish appropriate 
reintionships , , , and to achieve person- 
al goals," most ot which are casualK or 
inade^^uately attended to. both in our 
schools and in the larger society. 

Most striking. howe\'er, is the extraor- 
dinary number ot goals which seem 
unit^uely susceptible to the kmds ot 
teadiingand le<irning that tall uithin 
thedomain of the visual and perlorm- 
mgarts, or*to which the arts have an 
enormous potential for contributing 
or liitiminating, indeed, many arts edu- 
cation advocates would probably assert 
that virtually /i// of these goals could be 
addressed in some manner by the arts. 

Certainly, nspectsoi many of these goals^ 
under favorable circumstances, can be 
served by a first-rate, comprehensi\ e 
arts program. The question isr'u^hich 
ones, and to what extent? Is it realistic 
to expect school districts to try to make 
thwarts do mr}fihtng7 Are the arts truly 
fundamental to the tv///re learning pro- 
cess, or to just some parts of it? 



Advocates mov have to come to grips 
with the larger jssue, e.^ , v\ h^f they 
believe to be the essential gcaU and 
purposes of education as a uhole, be- 
tore the\ can determine how tumi^imen- 
tal the arts are. or should be. to any 
given aspect ot education 

A look at some existing rationales 

Let's lookbnefly at sorne of the reasons 
and purposes others have advanced on 
behalf of the centrality of the arts to ^ 
education. In the process, let's see how 
well these reasons actu?!'/ stand up 
against a kind of "fundamentals" litmus 
test. Our intent is not to provide a final 
verdict on the fundamental nature of 
each rationale, but to help readers clear 
away some of the rhetorical Mnderc»rush 
and clarify, for themseh es, the issues 
involved. 



The tink bettveen the arts jnd cognition 
strengthens the cototU'r-diUni that^trts 
education can be justified. , . 
in terms of its varied, intrinsic, inter- 
nal merits as an integral and integrated part 
of the Curriculum. 

Franks, Ke$$ei At^^jntUc Pmtt^i^i^or P.uJtoh^U, 



Indeed, except for the handful of students 
who becdme professional artists after a 
grounding in the public school, the bene- 
fits of teaching art to the youn$-will consist 
mainly in the pleasure that comes of being 
^ble to see and hear works of act more 
sharply and sutitly, and compare aoteswith 
other people sin:^ilarly inclined. The culti- 
vation of the arts is a social as well as an 
individual enterprise, which is a second , 
reason why its t»eginnings, however diffi- 
cult to teach^ pro perl ybe long among the 
teaching duties of the school 



in their zeal to strip away the rhetoric 
and refine the cuce-alt element in arts 
education to a mother lode ot meaning, 
some educators have arrived at a single 
overriding purpose for school arts pro- 
grams. Consider, tor example, the state- 
ment of Jacques Barzu n, tormer provost - 
ot Columbia University, who has chided 
arts educators for "getting drunk on 
hope and verbiage/' Passing his own 
sobriety test, Barzun states Bluntly: 

there do not have lobe 16 reasons to lustity 
jrt tn the school. One is enough Let it be 
put this way; ''Art is an important pJ^rt ot 
our culture! it corresponds to a deep in^tmct 
in man; hence it is enjoyable. We therefore 
te.ich (ts rudiments-* 

Overlooking the possibility that not all 
deeo human instincts are necessaniv 



enjoyable and the fact that an enjoyment 
quotient is not necessarily a reason for , 
teaching a subject, ifis perhaps an injus- 
tice to quote Barzun out of context. We 
therefore provide, in an adjacent column, 
more of his supporting argumentn The 
central question is, however, does he 
havea point here? Does his argument ^ 
dignify the field in its simplicity and 
serve to make a more reasonable case 
to the unconvinced? Or does it trivialize 
the contributions of the arts by ignoring 
their broader educational potential? 
Others, inckiding Vincent Lanier, pro- 
fessor of art at the University of Oregon, 
have also spoken out against a multi- 
purpose rationale. In Lanier's view, "The 
proper single purpose of art education 
should be aesthetic literacy , , , theen- 
hancement of the pupil's aesthetic po- 
tential in visual experience," The case 
for aesthetic literacy is certainly a strortg 
and highly persuasive^She and we will 
return to it later. Our concern here is 
whether it can stand as the sole justi- 
fication for school arts programs, 

lo - 
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Now listen to John Coe, chief primarv 
advasorlor the Countv of Oxfordshire/^ 
England. Discussing a recently compllif 
ed surve^y of Great Britain*S primarv 
leduQ^tion >Coe says that one t?f the 
most important findings has to do u ith 
the basic skills. He reports: 

There's absolute(jr nosign that an mcreased 
attention to the atts^ or to the e motionai and 
social aspectsofthechild sgro^^fh. in any 
way inhibits the development ot sound i?Jtsic 
skills. Ycry muc^ the reverse Sterns to be 
true, Thesurv«y found that basic skills u ere 
highest wher^itne Curriculum waswd^t.. . . 
If the basK sKHIs are imbedded in a web of 
direct experience on the part of the child 
that e^ges the many facets of his person- 
ality and being, then the basic skills grOw 

From thisonemight assume that, for 
Coe, the fundamental reason^for having 
a strong program in the arts would be 
their effect on basjc skill development. 



The academic skills are essential, but in- 
complete for a quality life unless supported 
with that skill fundamenUl to at! teaming- 
the ability to create. The arts involve ele- 
ments of self-discovery which Are vital to ^ 
rthetearnmg process and to.personal fulfill- 
ment. .Alt theskillSr theacac^mic^ thecre^ 
ative^ and the expressive ar? more success" 
fully integrated within the individual if ihey 
arelinkei' in the teaching-learning process. 

Bettfiuutn P. EbtnoUr Pmtdint oi tfw A^^cc^a^ton f<rr 
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Monetheless^ he goes on to say. 

My friends and 1 believe . . . that the natural 
creativity in alt of i^ur children is a great 
force for education. Our children's natural 
impulse to Cr^te a shape fer their i^orld> to 
Comey v^hat they feel about iU ls a force th^t 
we use time and time again m our schools. 
Therefore, the work in the artsand crafts, 
the work with materials, is not seen merely 
as an extra to be enjoyed after the main work 
of the day is done; wesee the day and the 
learning expenences of the childrctas a 
wholeness.'^ 

One can hardly find a more compel- 
ling statement supporting the creative 
function of the arts in children's lives, 
and from a seasoned school adnriinistra- 
tor at that. Clearly, Coe places a value 
on the arts that o^e suspects he would 
term "fundamefital/' and he does 50 for 
at least tivo quite different reasons from 
those offered by Barzun and Lanier. Are 
Coe's ai:guments necessarily better or 
more fundamental? Or should all four 
reasons be accorded generally similar 
weight as rationales? 

Lef s add another element to the mix at 
this point, a concise statement by 
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Joseph Featherstone, a former educa^ 
tional journalist now teaching at the Har" 
vard Graduate School of Education: 

One reason to talk about the arts in the 
schools iS that everything we Know about 
human nature-and it< particular the nature 
of children -points to tiiecentrality of express 
siveness. The arts are the language of human 
experience.'^ 

So; if you believe with Featherslone 
that communication is central to human 
experience, you must incorporate that 
as soother important educational contri" 
bution of the arts. I. * precisely how 
essehtial is it? Can the arts leach com' 
munication skills entirely on their own? 
Can they do so more effectively than 
other methods? And can they teach^all 
forms of communication or only some 
forms? 

Thus far. the reasons advanced as to 
why the arts are fundamental to educa* 
tion directly affect educational practice in- 
some form-enculturation^ basic ^kill^ 
such as math and reading, "creativity, 
expressiveness, communication, and 



\ 

aesthtftic literacy. What about reasons 
that affect t'^e schools ttnpliatl\f as the 
only institution responsible for ensuring 
that the-chronicie ot human aspirations 
is transmitted to new generations^ Con- 
sider the broader societal and spiritual 
rationales expressed by the distinguii>hed , 
English art historian, critic, and poet, 
the late Sir Herbert Read: 

, , , art isdeepiv involved m the actual proc- 
es3jirE.erception. though; an^i bodilv ac- 
tiph. It IS not so much a governing principle 
to be applied to life as it is a governing 
mechanism which cafvbe ignored at our 
peril , , , without this mechanism, civdization 
loses its balance and topples over into social 
and spiritual chaos. 

In somewhat the same vein is thrs 
eloquent statement by the American 
' novelist Katherine Anne Porter: 

In the f^ce of such sh^pe and weight of 
present mistortune, the voice of the individu^J 
artist may seem of no more consequence 
than the whirring of a cricket in the grass, 
but the arts live continuously/ and they live 
hterally by faith, thetr nature and their shapes 
and their uses sur\'ive unchanged in aH 
thgt matters through times of interruption. 



Jimmishment. neglect, The\ k>utli\e^o\ern- 
ments and creeds and societies, even the 
very civilizations that produced them Thev 
cannot be destroyed altogether because (fiev 
represent the substance of faith and iho onlv 
realitv Thev are what we tind again when 
the rums are cleared awav-^* 

It would be difficult to come upoh a 
more poetic yet reasoned credo lor the 
centraiity of the arts to human existence, 
Bi t does It followr therefore, that the 
schools are the proper place to nurture 
"llie voice of the individual artist^" If 
so, hou^ntuch of that specialized responsi- 
bihty should school systems shoulder^ 

It^ould certainly resolve a great many 
pedagogical difficulties if arts educators 
could none their varicJus educational 
purposes to a single reasonr such as that 
proposed by Professors Lanier and 
Barzun, It seems most unlikely, how- 
ever, that such a drastic refinement of 
purposes would produce a single, fun- 
damental rationale which everyone 
could accept, 

A'1977 report of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association (NAEA), in fact, suc- 



cinctly and con\ in(.ingK &tatt;i> the case 
tor a multipurpost; .approach, 

in a pluralistic *oCietv Lt inappropriate 
that the goals ue stru e to achiev^e, the con- < 
tent ue teach, ^nd the methods we use will 
\ar\ with the conte\tual setting of the Si'hot 
and the unique needs ot the children to be 
ser\ t^d if\ that en\ uonment. 

The ,\:aEA, thereiore, acknowledges that 
there are a variety oi appropriate? rationales 
wh.ch may be equalK viable as conceptual 
bases tor teaching and^leammg mart vnChir 
a given school context. ^' 

Although the visual arts are the topic 
here, the idea can obviously be extendesl 
to encompass otherart forms- Each 
art form demands its own unique set oi 
educational rationales, which, in turn, 
will vary according to the learning cir- 
cumstances. 

Making the case 

Thu5 far, we have examined some fun- 
damental goals and components of edu 
cation, together with some r^sons for 
the centralitv oi arts io education. Now 



\Chjt, then, cjn such a teacher 4o to en- 
hance students' opportunities to achieve 
jeslhetic literac\ : Jt is important^ first of 
all, to realize that the domain ot the aesthet- 
ic IS more tar-reaching than the world in 
which works of art e\ist, Everyone has 
some memory of sunsets, moon-tiecked 
rwoodSr snowy streets, children s hands. An 
awareness of certain aesthetic concepts t<jis- 
tancing. let us sav, shape, timbre^ torm) 
may move an individual teacher to uncou- 
ple certain phenomena trom the context of 
ordinariness and to perceive them aestheti- 
cally l a black tree shape on a winter day; the 
texture of a flower petal, the wind moving 
theleavesr 
\Ut\ttie Crf*eit*^ 



let s \?r ceed to t) e ta^k at hand retin- 
ing the rationales advanced and identity- 
ing w hich, 't dn^# asp«^ts of tne^artsore 
M(feiwrto/tD education. 
Our resulting calionales u ill be catego- 
rized roughly in three clusters oi ideas- 
The tirst duster ill enconipa&^aspects^ 
ot the arts that ^eemabsulutelv indis- 
pensable to education, "egardless ut the 
circumstances in iVhtch mdu idL<aI 
schools or 5ic^'^ent^ nnd tht^mMflv es 
The second clu^cer v\ ill iii\ oK e ii^esot 
the jrts to help m^et other ac^idemic 
goalb or nurture social and personal 
gro\vth,The degree ot tmpart^ince ot 
such uses oi the arts Ji^av not necessarily 
reach the indispensable le\ el How ever, 
thev clearh' have extraurdmarv educa- 
tional value tor those schools with a 
strong coniinitment to quality eduCijtion, 
The third cluster will include an educa- 
tional roJe for the arts w h^ch nia\ be ot 
fundamental itr.porUnce to a?me groups 
ot people, or whichffciy address the 
crucial but highlv specializes! neev.-is of 
ii}me students, Tlni^tinai cluster, there- 
fore, would not meet a strict "indispens- 
able" test lor education as a \v'hule. 



Dm!oyu:\; ac^i^Uwtk tiUracv iiiui cmifivtty 

In the reasons falling rouglily in this cki& 
ler we lind the most straightforward jus 
vilications tor arts m educatuin^ Njothing 
else in forinal schooling seems capable 
ot teaching'students about ttiiscrucial 
aspect of human experience Only by 
learning m and about the arts can 
students acquit e a basis tor the develop 
ment ,ind refinement of aesthetic 
preferences. ,ind to; making valid aes- 
thetic judgn^ents about thelf environ- 
ment and the individual vvorksot art 
\vithinit / 
The arts are crucial (because they help, 
as nothing else does, to sharpen the 
ability to use to the fullest one*s percep- 
tual equipment, both sensory and cog- 
nttn eT Moreo\*er, through direct e,\pe-. 
riences not encountered elsewhere in 
schooling, the arts enlarge and ennch 
the learner's basic knowledge of hu'ma' 
endeavor. Through such experiences^ 
the student cumcs tace to lace with the 
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difteruii; WBys liurtiiin beui^b li^n e per- 
cei\t^l tlie w-orld JroLind tlieni,aiKl wiiU 
the ditterehl modes they hcu-e louiui to 
expressthose feelings and perceptions 
Perhaps Harry Broudy, pnoflessOf'emeri' 
tus atthe University of EHmois, says 

Aestheti£^pcn^a^Lb Ki^ic i-^cau^k.* H *i 
pnwiafir form ot t?,\|?enL»(K*; on u inch all 
cognitjorv )ud^ment, cIUlI a*.tion dk.'petid It 
theumdrtditjutal add dii5ti(ici(\'t? p(J\\er ot 
iindgeiiiciki:\\;bv theiauv^incihon (uhicl\[ 
ftirms^eS the r^w nutteru-ils fprcoihcept^. 
ancl i<ie;ilf p for c'catingB world ofpossibilitv 
,^,(T*^einicigination] tht? inatriv and moti- 
vaiof of atlihdtischaracK*ri^tKMlly humdi^ 
Damp"?!! imrtj^tf mfikin^; ^\\\\^ mfwigeo^Keiv- 
Hig, and creativity is diminished and inteMr 
gence itselt is d*;fiatt?d This is as inie ni 
*\"ervd(iyknowiii);, thirikiiij:, leeliin;, and 
^hoosiH)? as It is m thv.' hi\;h^si reaches ot 
SCi^n«e,iWart . -"^ . 

Historically, if not theologically, Broudy 
points Out, "in the beginning was the 
image, not the word; the forms of feel- 
ing, not the forms of thought." He be- 
lieves that^education's failure to realize 



how mucli ot thought and action ib 
guided b\ images is respuftsiblt lor whM 
he calls 

, tho grand misunderstanding: nameh\ 
rhai ima^e making and tm*i\;e percei\in^^can 
be lett to develop Without tuui^^n, and ih^ii 
formal mstruction is iobe coKcenirated on 
the skills of co^^nition and problem solving 
It 1^ this relation between the imaginatio'' 
and ihe other fti action sot mmd that'grouhds 
the claims of ans education." 

Beyond alljhis, of course, involvement 
in the arts offers the student a wide 
array of opportunities for "creati\'e 
work," activities that help develop the 
willingness to experience, and the obility 
to enjoy, the act o^ creation British 
educators hav^e/pr some years placed 
high valueon this aspect of experiences 
in the arts, as Coe's earlier comment 
indicated. One of the major recommen- 
dations concerning the teaching of young 
children, contained in the 1967 Ptowden 
Report on primary schooling in Great 
Britain, places "special stress on indi- 
vidual discovery, on hrst-hand experi- 
ence, and or. opportunities for creative 
work."-'^ 



* jri^ edctj jtyi ^;ariche> the store of im- 
j^,e> thjt mak Stompiehensun ot concepts 
possible. , , 

\ou understand *9ll about the :iun *9nd 
*]bout the atmosphere and *]bout the 
rotation of the earth, \ou m*jy :itiil n:^iS5 the 
radiance ot the sunset. - * - 
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Working in the arts is certainly not the 
t?ji(_i^ way that Lreativtty^ can be nurtured 
and developed in children, but freeing 
ihe child to ^^ijAt? art ^ to create and inter- 
pret it^pfiay be one of the more direct 
and meaningtul ways open to educators 
today. It would seem only expedient 
that educators at teas^ equalize their 
options by providing arts programs thaf 
maximize these opportunities for stu- 
dents. 

As the Amerijfan art historian/phtlos- ^ 
opher Susanne Langer writes: 

Art. /:thatjs, the generic term subsuming 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
danic. literature, drama and ftlm^ma\ be 
defined as thepractKe ot creating perceptible 
forms expressive ot human feeling.-^ 

Yet, as Broudy and n****^erOuS other 
authorities Have point' ut, both the 
creative act and the aei ic mode of 
exp^nence have a rich ativebase as 
well. Among the intellectual acitvities^ 
involved in artistic creativity are pUn- 
ning, sequencing, probkm-solvmg (and 
problem-raising), decision makings and. 
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perhaps mast signititant, cormnij Ui ^ 
undersftar'ithenature (fncl function ot ' 
artA$=^ootherfcindofsynifcol svstem. 
Elliot Eisner y professor of education and 
^rtAStanford University, pomi^out: 

If ont examines Culture, become? 
apparent that i variety k>\ s vmbol systems - 
are u$ied withm it A^thouv;h dis^'ursive.ind 
Wntten lan^ua&^arsthemo^i ^aiitm oJ 
these £y5t£ms ihey do not e\hau^t th^ 
Wa^$ in which hum^ins cijn^eptualize iin^^ 
e^pteSS what they (.^eliijv'e. v alue,' hope tor 
an^fi^ar^ Dance,, visual art/mubiC. drama,- 
mathematics^nd physics and so forth neprd- 
^ef^t jomeoKhesymbol systems thai have 
be^nmvented by maoiocommunicaie whaCL 
ha knows, feel^ or loves 

It) sum/ then, jdUiprobtibly in this 
broSfJ area ot aesfcnet^c literacy and cre- 
Sitjvity that arts eduu^ation can be justi- . 
tied m the most fundamental ways. ,'\rts 
education must be vaiuecyn education 
tirst and foremost on its own v'aried and 
intrinsic merits becaruse^ is in so many 
wa\s the only rjf5^ans available for teach- 
ing students afeKut, and InvoK^mg them 
in, aesthetic literacy and creativity. 



The'i^tovv, sure development that (.omes 
from living with materials jnd gradtiaik 
assocuiing form and idea^ js a fjrmer comes 
to know his fields Jnd animals and we^th* 
er J gestjit that is too often bypassed in 
rhis dav of quick-dryirg, quick-learning, 
insiani perfection. ■ 
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Ui^ins^ tliCiVti^ t^jr general iduuitioi: 

In addition to their indibpensable role 
.15^ Meld ot learning in their own right, 
the arts have the potential tor serving 
wide range of crucial purposes in^iemraf 
education. Of these roles, their useful- , 
ness m helping to meet other academic 
goals and in addressing the personal 
and social needs of students comes clos- 
est to being ot tundamental importance 
to education. 

Cotttnbtitioni^ of thc^art^ to other acadaiitc 
^otih are theoretically vvithoutlimit^and 
they^re probably the most fully devel- 
oped instrumenfaf uses in practice as 
well There ai'e quite literally. scores of 
ways in which aspects of the arts can be 
of value to both elementary clasi^room 
teachers axid subject teachers at the sec- 
ondary level. Used purposefully and/ 
consistently (in partnership with arts - 
ipecialists wherever possible)', the arts 
can provide new insights into other ^ 
content areas, reinforce key ideas and ^* 



The arts involve tmportant pccuesse? of 
thinking both simTlar to and different from 
scientific knowing buL in no meaningful 
sense, "less than' the later. 

What we need to re[i\ember is that jielping 
children learn to grow through art j 
process which takes time, depth of involve 
mem, and that by us verv nature is open* 
ended in regard lo e\pectations, 

i0 Altcc'Lccds'^ 



con^:epts,*dnd torge rewarding interd^^- 
ciplinary links with the "academic " 
^:urriculum at all grade Ie\eU. 

This instrumental role of the ^rts has 
been emphasized in a number ot van^^d 
school districts aroun i the countn^ which 
in recent years have adopted "compre- 
hensive arts programs.' ' Otten reterred 'o 
to as Art^in General Education (ACE) 
programs, orarts in basiceducatiep 
progiams. many were developtfd along 
lines piloted in a score of school districts 
by the JDR 3rd Fund during the 1970's. 

in a 1974 booklet written tor the Penn>^ 
syivania Department of Education (an 
early advocate of tKe ACE concept), 
journalist and consultant (n the arts 
Charles Fowler describes some of the 
key elernentSot thi. approach- 

Properivconcew-'d, the *rts constttuie a 
great integrating torce tn the school curricu- 
lum (becausel iheirsubject matter is Ai> broad 
aslifeitpdf All the major sub|ect-n:iatter 
dibcipltnes have aesthetic components that 
can provide bases lor incorporation oi the 
arts , The idea of the arts m basic educa- 
tion means that th^* arts will be in/used vviih 
major jreas of the Curriculum in such a way 
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jh^iihev uillmutualiv noun^h on^?jinoiher 
to iht htn^?iit of all siudeni^. In oiherv^ords 
ihe arts uijghf to yir'nx^jti the subject matter 
dflheic^iOol$^ ; 

The areas ot social studies and the 
language arts are perhap:> the most obvi 
ous tietds vn inch direct supporting 
contributions can be obtained trom the 
arts. Since mostar^^torms deal irri^gina- 
tively with the human experience, they 
provide the curriculum's widest range 
ot ''raw Hiaterials'' on which the studen 
can draw to eOlarge his or her own 
understanding ot whatit is fo be human 
in addition, the arts are powerful trans;, 
mnters ot a people's cultural apd racial' 
■heritage, and serve as eloquent in- 
struments for documenting aspects of 
history. 

At the same t;me., support is growing 
for the theory that the arts can play an 
enlarged instrumental role in children's 
d<?veiopment ot the \ erbal and compU- 
tational skills requisite to tuncti(?n feffec' 
tively m school and thioughout life. 



'This development, now largely experi- 
mental and in need of further assess- 
^ mentand documentation, begins to take 
the arts well beyond their unique expres- 
sive functions as alternative modes of 
communication. As several notable pilot 
ventures indicate, students can and in- 
"deed are "learning to read through the 
r 3rts/' 

. Such uses of the arts to help teach 
students theS R's or other rion-arts , 

' contentdonot, inandofthemselves. 
fustify the arts as "indispensable" to 
education. Other methods, longerestab- 
lished and more readily testable, ad- 
dress the academic objectives involved. 
Whether the customary teaching meth- 
ods may in fact be less effective than 
teaching through the arts is not really 
the question. Given tKe national eco- 
nomic climate and its implications for 
.the nation's schools, it seems wishful 

' thinking to envision in the near future 3 
wholesale reversal of the ways the so- 
called basics are taught. 



Advocates should therefore a\ oid mak- 
ing brotid claims about the indispens- 
able{and perhaps even tSe tund.imental) 
role of the arts tOT^iWial education 
purposes. A more rt^ilistic tipproach 
would \ iew the arts as highly effective 
supplementary vehicles, a potentially 
powerful option, for helping students 
masterstandard Curriculum components. 

On the other hand, the arts stand virtu- 
ally alone among the disciplines in their 
capacity to serve in such an instrumen- 
tal fashion. Each of the art forms can be 
used in a variety of pedagogical ways ro 
help motivate and teach students across 
a broad range of non-arts content areas. 
This factor lends a formidable utility to 
what is alrea'iy a crucial aspect of learn- 
ing in its own right. No other ehment in 
the curriculum appears t^rhoW^uch 
potential for extra service that enriches 
the entire learning process. 

Confribttttons of the am to personal ami 
social groivtft are also unlimited in their 
potential. So far, however, their capacity 
for meeting these urgent student need^ 
has not been e.xplored or pursued by 
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of which ^ommunua Eton, human relations, 
and pvrson^l growth ^^re mad*;* Avhild wh^. 
is able to *'tune in" to other people, to open 
himst^f and communicate readily with others 
who can without strain revise his knowN 
edge and beliefs as new sources of informa- 
tion and ideas and values tccome avtiilable, 
is rtchlv endowed. He has great potential io 
social and intellectual growth.^^ 

The arts. \"irtually alone among the 
disciplines, can nurture this kind of 
"soft" talentfn students. The arts speaK 
to the learner's'affective needs and help 
students deal in healthy ways with theii 
emotions. Because they often place the 
student "at risk/' the arts encourage an ^ 
adventurousnesG of spirits a willingness 
to strike out in new.^directions and take 
greater responsibility for individual ac- 
tions and dedsions. Involvement in the 
arts, due in part to their strong cogni- 
tive base, helps to develop flexible, inde- 
pendent, aiid criticaUhinkifig processes 
and fosters a tolerance for ambiguity* 

Finally, the development of a positive 
Self^image^ including pride in one's cul- 
tural or racial heritage^ can be a princi- 
pal outcome of arts experiences. Work, 



Every man and woman is a living universe 
of experience, sight, sound, feel and thought. 
The material of poetry is everywhere and tn 
every person. . * . B^t the poetry no more 
makes itself than painting pajnts itself. To 
release ard expose splendors in tikel} and 
unlikely places takes training, skill, 3av^ 
dreaming, and magical flashes of sheer tuck. 
Good poetry is not made as impulse or 
pastime but by an honorably difficult craft 
through which the apprentice, journe> man, 
and master can transform and display so^e 
of thegtory of the wortd. 

Rtcflmottit Latttmore, ;wi *' 

. being able to translate ideas and feelings 
into symbolic forms requires both emotion-* 
al an<J intellectual discipline. 



the schools as purposetulK as their 
capjcit\ for contributing to acaderr\ic 
goals. ' 

Yet, we are dealing here wiih a ma)onty 
of the 12 goals that Gouu* . d and his 
colleagues tound most Arr\encans want 
students to acquire during their school- 
ing: enculturation, sound interpersonal 
relations, autonomy^ self-concept, emo- 
tional well-being, ethical character, and 
selt-reahzation. They are the "human 
purposes of school," which educator 
Terrv Borton, in his book, Reach. Touch 
attii teach, asserts are included in state- 
rfSlnts of educational objectives "only 
tor show (because) everyone knows how 
little schools have aone about them."-^ 

Bortonis not alone in noting this curi- 
ous and long-standing neglect J Rich- 
ard Suchman, a former staff member of 
the US. Office of Education (now the 
U.S. Department of Education) and the 
Portola Institute, a California-based edu- 
cational research group, says; 

It is significant that in theschools we have 
less high regard for "soft" talent- sensitiv* 
ity. openness, and flexibility talents fhe stuff 
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plav and study in the arts which con- 
centritte on elements of the student's 
cultural or raciiil heritage have two cen- 
tral tunctionshere One function in- 
volves de\*elopingin the student an 
avCareness of the artistic richness of that 

leritage, as expressed in works that the 
culture has produced The other func- 
tion involves providing opportunities 
'or students to draw on that historic 
past for inspiration, images, and ideas 
in thetr ovt^n creative work. 

In^hese ways the arts can speak directly 
to the crucial "human purposes" of 
schooling and help meet i mportant as- 
pects of each student's personal and 
social needs. They can do so, moreover, 
through approaches provWed by little 
else ia the typical school program-ex- 
cept perhaps by*those gifted master 
educators vvhose teaching styles have 
S>eenaafted in humanistic modes regard- 
less ot their arts background or training. 

In the last analysis, the degree of im- 
portance an individual places on this 



particular function Of the arts in ^duca- 
tion v^FiIl depend on the degree ot im- 
portance placed on these personal und 
social characteri^:ics Jn Che mature 
human being. If i>uch characterii^tics ^ue 
deemed of fundamental importance to 
individual happiness and social equin , 
then the arts in educ^ition become abso- 
lutely essential 

Usiti;^ the arts for specialfzed education 
purposes 

Clearly, we have not exhausted the ways 
in which important educational objectives 
can be achieved by a strong school 
arts program. There are a nu-mber of 
equally crucial but more specialized edu- 
cational concerns which educators are 
finding can be successfully addressed 
by such programs or by employing spe- 
cial teaching techniques and approaches 
based in the arts- Let's look now at a few 
additional contributions arts programs 
can make to education: 



Week by we*'k, over the course of a year- all 
of asmg all sorts ot art forms, *lov\ly 
built an ent-hanteu forest, , . ttiat tvouid tiU 
the empty classroom next door, - - The im- 
ponant ingredient was that children and 
adults conceived ar^^i executed the torest 
togethor«lt was as ti we had brought into 
the life of the school an image such 
vibrar^cy that no One . . . could resist inter 
preting it artisiically. 

Onldreu \'eu*YorL \<'WYiyrk ^ 
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Neglect of the arts in the school curriculum 
becomes an unrealized form of experience 
for all students. In this respect, our limited 
conception of talent or gfftedness or inieUi- 
gence supports, in practice, a form of cogni- 
tive deprivation, Because we have drawn 
ourctKte too small we ^ave deprived a 
great many children of the opportunity to 
cultivate their Intellectual potential. 

While staxidardized test5 n^ay have valid 
use in cognitive areas, the price pjtid in 
other important areas 1$ simply too high to 
justify the uses currently being made of 
them, 
Stit BucUer 



Cmjun^ (I iUi}\'e Itcaltlnf >djiW cduuitc b^' 
helping to reduce \'aiidalism, ^increase 
attendance, make the school more attrac- 
tive visually, and develop *i warmer and 
more numane school en\'ironment. These 
concerns are ot enormous importance to 
teachers and administrators, m urban 
settmgs especially, and <ire otten cited 
as positive outcomes ot a strong: school 
arts program. 

Contributing los^n/aa! aiucafiott bv help- 
ing to meet the needs ot physically and 
mentally handicapped students and 
those wno are iearningdisabled, 

Contnbutui^ to iyro^ra^u< for tin; acadetur ' 
caily (incliirtisttcaihf i^iticd and talented bv 
identifying and nurturing such Students, 
thereby expanding their current hori- 
zons and ultimate career tind vocational 
options, 

Contnhutin^ to hihn^ual education by em- 
ploying arts-related teaching techniqvies 
in programs designed to meet the needs 
of students to u'hom English is a second 
language 



Obviously, none of these )ustificatiyns 
for school arts programs can be claimed 
indispensable to education as a ^vhole. 
Most are reasons of great potential im- 
portance in certain learning situations 
to some students whose educational 
needs are highly specialized However, 
in recent years educators have found 
that the benefits are very real indeed 
when school arts programs are e,\tend- 
ed to meet the needs of such Special 
student populations. 

Some conclusions 

We conclude by suggesting tha t arts 
education advocates avoid the tendency 
to view our categories and distinctions 
as mutually exclrsive domains within 
thecurnculum or the school program as 
a whole* It is important to recognize 
that several purposes often can be 
served by the same arts experience. Aes- 
thetic literacy, for example, can be ad- 
vanced when dramatic improvisation is 
used pnmarily to illuminate a social 
studies lesson on the First Amendment 
Conversely, affective growth and devcH- 



opini?nl can be an outcome when stu- 
dents in an English literature class are 
engaged in giving coherent dramatic 
form to an improvisationat exercise In 
effect, at least three quite different edu- 
catioT\alob)ectiveS are being addressed 
here fhroygh the use of dramatic im- 
provisation. Thef*ict that only one, or 
perhaps two, of these purposes may be 
spelled out in terms of behavioral ob|ec- 
tivesdoes not mean that cognitive de- 
velopment, personalgrov^th.ornew 
nders landing does not occur. 
Nor is It u'ise, or even possible^ to 
specify behavioral objectives m ever 
greater detail to lustify what, in the end, 
eem to emerge as our most important 
educational goals and purposes, "Rath- 
er than reducing such goals to hundreds 
nd thousands of specific behaviors/' 
saysCoodiad, "we should seek toun- 
erstand ih^ir meaning for substance 
nd process -in effect, to determine 
whether they might be advanced through 
educating" more effectively than through 
nvothernieans. 



Furtht^rmore. Eisnv,'r points out. 

Some DDieCtves one cannot articubie, 
?orn(? goals one doe^ not achiev*? bv the end 
ot the academic vear- some insights are not 
me*i^'iFiil'»ie- ^ome ends*ire not known until 
.^ttcr the tact 

So- although It behooves us to work 
dihg**ntiy at relinement ot goah, seek- 
ing "substance and process" tn our state- 
ments, we should be wary of efforts to 
reduce them to behavioral shreds *n the 
testmgand measurement machmes 

In the end. tj)is special attribute of the 
arts for transfer, crossover, and inter':jn- 
nection-for obtainmg double or even 
tnple mileage from a single lessor ^**er- 
cise, or experience-may Heat the htart 
of our educational concerns here The 
arts, as we have Suggested, seem to 
possess this quality more than almost 
anything else in the school program 
This factor, then, may provide ys u-ith 
the most ronvmcing rationale for assert- 
mg that the arts are indeed fundamental 
to the educational process. 



Everyone hopes that the new year and the 
new Administration will work towards fur- 
thering Internationa) understanding, peace- 
ful solutions and finding answers to solve 
the serious economic problems here at home. 
Thi'cgh these are noble generalities^ specif- 
ic hopeful beginnings should have primary 
concern. What t hope for most is an under- 
standing of the deep need and unmatchable 
valu« to our society to make more available 
ir Our education system a true^ profession- 
ally guided system of arts education. More 
than anything else the arts must be accepted 
as a basic civilized necessity, available to 
every child in the country as a natural func- 
tion ol 'he art of living, not as an occasional 
social adornment. I believe profoundly 
that this broadening ')r the vision of the 
young make$ more possible a humane under- 
standing between nattansand leads in- 
exorably to the development of the people 
who, as aduttSf are better e<)uipped to wOrk 
constructively toward the goals I mentioned 
at the Deginntfig. This is something which 
must be begun yesterday, so that we h^ve 
the hope of a good tomorrow. 

ts$ae Stem, vtoti^ti^i*^ 
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